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The Maine Farmer perhaps not to so great a degree as in the above in- 
Is ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. | *tance. Examine the history of every country, or 
Trnms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance, | section of country before and after such an improve- 
$2,50 if payment is delayed beyond the year. ment has been established, and you will find it to 

No paper will be discontinued at any time, without | have been the case. 
payment of all arrearages and for the volume| Chaptal relates a story of Bonaparte, who having 
which shall then have been commenced, unless | travelled over a part of Belgium, was expressing 
at the pleasure of the publishers. Las : , , yr 
; .. | his surprise to one of his council, that there should 

All money sent or letters on business must be dir- | 

be such a vast extent of waste land, as that over 


ected, post paid, to Wm. Noyes & Co. 
SE which they had passed. ‘True said the councillor. 
| But if you willfgive usa canal to transport our ma- 


THE FARMER. nures, and to convey away our produce, in five 


| years this sterile country will be covered with lux- 
| riant crops. It was done, and in less time than 
Readfield, Winthrop, and Cob- ‘that, after the construction of the canal, the prom- 
bosseecontee Canal. ‘ise was fully realized. This barren waste which 

We hope that our readers, who are not immedi- ‘had excited the astonishment of the conqueror, be- 


ately interested in the subject of this contemplated | “'"® changed as if by enchantment, toa fertile and 


Canal, will not get tired of it, and complain of our | cultivated country, Similar effects are produced 
bringing it up so often to view. The fact is, that | ™°F® °F less every where. And yet there are those 


for our ourselves, we feel nearly as much interested |!" this country, and in this neighborhood, so 


in the success of every feasible plan of internal im- | strangely prejudiced against improvements of this 


provement, in whatever part of the State it may be kind, that they strongly oppose their construction. 
’ | That such advantages would also result to this sec- 


2s we do for this, and we hope that any arguments | ©" * ; 

which may rouse and induce men to take hold of tion, from the construction of the above named ca- 

this and go forward with untiring and unceasing nal, we have not the least shadow of doubt, and to 

zeal, will also stimulate others to the same exertion | “* . is wrens of both surpr rgt and regret, that a 
project so easily executed—requiring to the utmos | 


in their own immediate neighborhood. We hold 
that wherever there is a chance for a canal by com- extent, only five miles, and probably gat quare three 
miles of canal and railroad, boat navigation 


paratively little labor and expense, by connecting : 
from Readfield to the Kenn river, at a cost, as 


and clearing out natural streams and lakes, where 
: ° . ‘ : > 
there are inhabitants to be benefited, there should a | ™@"Y calculate, of only $20,000, fas not been done 
years ago. A friend, who is aclose observer, and a 


canal be constructed. 
pretty correct calculator, has handed us the follow- 


Wherever there can be a rail road, opening an ; p ; 
easy and expeditious passage into the country, for | !98 estimate of what would be effected in the rise 
of real Estate in four towns only, through which 


the purpose of carrying great burdens with little |? 
said canal would pass. From what we have seen, 


expense of power, and shortening the distance be- ; , . 
tween important stations by the speed of locomo- heard, and read, we do not think he is far out of the 


tives, there should ene be built. Roads, Canals, | ¥°Y- 

and Rail Roads, have been considered as bearing For the Maine Farmer. 
the same relation to the community, as thearteries)} Advantages of the Readfield, 
herves, and vessels bear to the human system: Winthrop, and Cobbosseecontee Canal. 
They are necessary for the free circulation ot what} Mr. Houmes :—The object of your paper I sup- 
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and twenty one farms, of one hundred acres each. I 
will suppose these farms to rise in value two hun- 
dred dollars—or be worth only two hundred dol- 
lars more, when the canal is finished, for being 
thus virtually moved so much nigher navigation 
than they pow are; for the use of the canal will in’ 
fact have that effect. I know that my calculations 
bear no proportion to the actual results that have 
taken place in our country, wherever canals and 
railroads have been constructed. But at $200 in- 
crease of value in each farm, the actual amount is 
one hundred and eighty four thousand two hundred 
dollars. Great as this may seem at first, it does nc , 
equal the rise of the value of real estate on the Ken- 
nebec river, for a certain space above and below 
the dam now being constructed at Augusta, If I 
aim right we have 284,200 dollars to indemnify us 
for the cost of the canal. Now twenty-two thousand 
dollars is the highest estimate I have heard made 
to construct, and carry it from Kennebec river, to 
Litebfield, Monmouth, Winthrop, and Readfield. 
Deduct that sum from $124,200, and it leaves $162,- 
200. Fellow citizens is that a bargain worth your 
notice. It is in vain—nay it is an insult to us, to 
say that there will be nothing to carry down or 
bring up, where there is almost every thing to be 
carried down, and brought up, that there ever was 
on any canal. Maine has the same wants—she has 
as much industry, and would do the same business 
that others do or have done, upon works or improve- 
ments of the same kind. Itmost probably depends 
upon the inhabitants of the several towns on the 
route of the contemplated canal, to say whether 
they will realize the above calculations or not, 
Then “come gentle—coine simple”—come farmers, 
mechanics, and all you professional men, take a 
part in the undertaking, and say it shall go, and it 
will go. We shall then possess as many, or more 
advantages, than most people on the earth. Say it 
shall be done, and it will be done. Let every far- 
mer or every three farmers, take one share, and it 
is done. A Frienp To ImprovemMMnN’s, 
Nov. 27, 1835. 

















constitutes the life of the public, and the more abun- pose, is the promotion of agriculture, and the me- 
dantand the more active these are, the more robust | chanic arts. It has been thus far well conducted, 
aud the more energetic, and the more powerful is | and kept those objects steadily in view. ‘Those ob- 
that community. They facilitate the acting of men | jects, Sir, are what 1 wish to advance in what I 
in concert.—They bring them in closer contact. | may say, and in the calculations which I am about 
They unite and consolidate their strength. And in-|to offer. Should I extend my calculations to the 
stead of being scattered and disconnected, they Androscoggin river, the results would be tenfold 
bring them together as one. ; what they are: but as the petition now before the 
The effect whick improvements of this kind have Legislature extends only to Readfield, through 
invar iably nad in raising the value of real estate in | Winthrop, I make the calculations accordingly. 1 | 
the vicinity of them, is sufficient proof of their util- | do it because 1 wish to bring the thing before the , 
ity. Instances of this kind are without number. It public, in order that it may be the better understooc, 
has been recently stated that a farm of 400 acres sit- | {or at present there is an unpardonable ignorance 
uated near the termination of the Chesapeake and | and apathy in regard to it. 

Ohio Canal has been sold for one hundred and eighty} If I mistake not six miles square of land, contains 
thousand dollars. It is also stated that ten years a- 23,040 acres. I am of opinion that it would not be 
go this same tract of land could not possibly have | too much to say, that at least a territory equal to 
brought ten thousand dollars. Suppose it would | four townships of six miles square each, would be 
have brought that, and that only at that time. ‘The | benefitted by the contemplated canal, In 4 town- 
effect of the canal has been to increase its value ships of six miles square each, there would be 
$170,000 over and above its value before the canal ninety two thousand one hundred and sirty acres of 
was built. This has always been the effect, tho’ | land, which would be sufficient for nine hundred 








For the Maine Farmer, 


On Capital Punishment. No. %. 


The Committee named in my first number, think 
that punishment for murder, in the State Prison, 
would deter a murderer, it being confinment there 
for life, as much as the halter, because man is fond 
of liberty,—this they insist on. It is admitted that 
men like liberty, but there are other things which: 
counteract it and throw it into the back ground,such 


‘as hunger, and many others which might be nam- 


ed, become paramount to a desire of liberty, espe- 
cially when one is informed that he is to be depri- 
yed of his full liberty in a place which all who have 
no character, home nor friends, say, is a good home, 
among just such society as they like, in the State 
prison, they have all they need. That they believe 
this, is proved by the conduct of many who have 
had one tour there, for they pretty uniformly so 
conduct as to return. 

1 have not the least doubt I cauld go into many 
of our cities and totyns and enlist numbers to gu 
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into the State prison at Thomaston for life, after, that Divine worship or devotion is the most solemn, | possesses decided advantages over any other, f 
9 lr 














us on purposo for his own glory—and I also believe | would convince any one that the revolving rake | 
! | 











that slovenly manner. They would run over it, 


—_ 


u representing the facts in relation to the fare there» | the most awful, and the most sublime exercise in | instead of stopping a horse at évery Winrow and leav 
which they would gladly do to rid themselves of | which the mind of man can be engaged. How ‘taking up the rake and throwing it over the ot io ae ’ 
; ‘some present evil. And here, according to the awful it must be, for frail and erring creatures, to row, with the revolviug rake, n horse may — in- ee 
f' Committee, is a full and adequate punishment for | present themselves to the notice of that Ormniscient | on the quick walk from one end of the 1 fr On would 8 
| murder, will this deter a depraved wretch as will the | Being, before whom the secrets of all hearts are un- | other, and the labor for the person holding the . than in. 
by gallows? Would the public be as safe with a law | veiled! Can it be supposed that men, collected | is much lighter. Any one can form a shin rake having 
iF Ap only sending them to such a home as though it el- | from the ordinary and perplexing business and | rect idea of the time it would take to rake a “a The 
iy | evated them on the gallows? I venture to say no | cares of life, or perbaps from the giddy rounds of | in this way, when the rake takes a breadth of = doubted 
one can believe it. As to what the Committee say | pleasure, or even from the deep shades of deprayi- | nine feet. Would farmers only try the experin a nf 
respecting it having been tried to do away capita] | ty and guilt, should be at once prepared to enter in- | I am satisfied they would never want to dra ” — 
punishment in certain countries, and that murders | to the most solemn engagement without any intro- | hand rake where a horse would rake more a 4 on i 
were not so frequent as before, all must know that | version of mind, without collecting their wander- | eight men in a given time, and the expense " or moo 
nothing very conclusive can be drawn from that—- _ing thoughts, and, in the language of the Apostle, | rakes for six or eight years I think wauld be A & 
it depends on the population, education, habits and “feeling after God?” ‘To me it looks as though | equal, of either kind. Econony ” og 4 
circumstances of the place ag the time. Maine, af- | persons just retiring fron: the ploughing match to! Vassalboro’, 11th month, 5th, 1835. a and the 
ter she became a State, had not to record a single | the meeting house, and among whom are numer- CH pai VEE fine or 
murder for years, and but one or two for many poms competitors for premiums, whose minds no For the Maine Farmer. a 
years, under a law which brought a murderer to | doubt are possessed of a degree of anxious feeling, Improved Bedstead. alight 
the halter. Capital punishment was done away by ' there to perforin Divine worship to Almighty God,| Mr. Hotmes:—I would beg leave to mak give mi 
law in England at one time, and the consequence | were not rightly prepared or qualified to offer sac- | short representation of the bedstead offered oF ‘ my las 
was so mighty an increase of crime and murder | rifice that will be well pleasing in the Divine sight, | for premium at the late Cattle Show and Pair. mee 
that the Legislature restored it. And as to what, It is not my motive in thus expressing my views | being rejected by the Committee as not worthy of balfa 
they say of Judge Blackston’s opinion relative to | upon the subject, to reflect in the least upon any |;a premium. ‘The sole object of the cient pee 
the punishment of death by law upon a murderer, | one, nor to say that mine are correct and others not, | was to facilitate the putting up and taking down #4 _—_ 
it is as strained a quotation as their unscriptural | but to call the attention of the Agricultural Society | a bedstead—the common mode or process a = ge 
one. Judge Blackston in his Chapter on Homicide ‘a little to the subject ; and should they upon more | well known to be tedious. F My br 
quotes with approbation the very text the Com- )mature reflection come to the conelusion that per- I think I can say with safety that it can be pit whic 
mittee quote a part of, and approves the law of | sons of different views and sentimentsas to religion | up or taken down in one fourth part of the tine pod 
England which annexes the Scriptural punishment | compose the multitude, and some cannot consci- | necessary for a common bedstead; or to say “a paar 
to it. Would the Committee fain make the world | entiously unite in some forms in which others can, | the least, two persons, by a single turn of two- =a all, 8i 
believe that so great a personage as Judge Black- | that it might be as well to dispense with them and | tionary screws, will remove the cord, return it to rege 
ston condemned all law concerning the punishment | let the meeting be purely Agricultural, it would re- | its place, and screw it up again, which is all that is 5 
of death on such as were guilty of treason, giving | move an objection from the minds of some who | necessary to hold the bedstead together, in less than I I 
aid to the enemy in time of war, spies and murder? | from conscientious feelings cannot unite. I should | one minute, which has and can be readily demovn- whol 
his must be an uphill business to effect, as to | extremely regret ever to encourage the omission of | strated, and is as permanent as any other bedstead ; my f 
those who have his writings and views, and whose | any thing by the continuance of which any might | takes less timber, and is equally as convenient as ey 
minds are not steeped in prejudice. 1 am no ad- | become edified, for I verily believe that pure chris- | any other, and perhaps more so, as it would receive pine 
vocate for a sanguinary code of laws, but as to | tianity ought never to be made a matter of minor | a bed four inches wider, or the bedstead may be sheal 
murder, I do believe that the creature guilty of | consideration, but that all things else should be | made 4 inches narrower. The curve or railing he. shee 
willful murder should be removed from society | subservient to it. b. ing made of an inch board instead of a 3 inch joist, ™ 
fully and amply, to deter him and others from like! Vassalboro’, 11th month, 12th, 1835. and the extra expense would not exceed $1,50. 
offences, and that the public may be as safe in car- | JAMES CURTIS. 
rying on their affairs in life and limb, and in re- | For the Maine Farmer. Vinthrop, November 20, 1835. In 
straining such from pees outrages as the nature | A Word to Farmers. adve 
of the case oe This I yiavioarsyri comports HORSE RAKES. Browse. sulp! 
with the Divine and all salutary and good human | Mr. Hk of ie (> We are indebted W 3 mu fu 
laws. I must say I have seldom soen apiece more!” oLMES :—As our farmers have had a re- re in ed to Wm, SIBLEY, Esq. ot pron 
fraught with error than that penned by the Com-| markably fine fall for business, and probably com- | *'€¢0™, for the foltowing communication from a whi 
sl heaaliils Be iL aie . ‘ pleted their ploughing, hauling manure, &c. those friend in New Hampshire, on the method and benc- A 
, except it originated with some fanatic.— | whi Waive Waal ie’? : a fit of Browsing Sh I ; The 
They pretend that a man cannot forfeit his life to. oh ee Seer Ay eal ilar eh" ae a aso 
i tidied dis atin atid 2a .__ | heaps on their mowing lands and covering from a hints to wool growers, worthy of their attention aud tied 
public justice for any crime, even to save the lives | _. : > 
. oof Uhl : : ‘sixteenth to an eighth of the land, would find much | PFacuce. | Belfast Advocate. eral 
of others, because given by God. So we may not | nematic rene utiemienenl of tlh : @ fitti hy H é ‘ ue ient 
take the life of a venemous serpent or beast be- | aantiontesa’ ne dns Syren wrad - orainton, N. H., Oct. 25. led 
cause given by the same being, to save our lives, | ee ea anaes eG rab. oy bomertn re. “dee. 
Chalet fed.o. eaulisnde.with innosent feb: end ic ls | much hard labor, and frequently hay from getting | a aa the return of your uncle I was told you ae 
etieniivess did mut aie pean tail ohien teks I have used one of the revolving horse rakes | W*)¢¢ to know my method of browsing sheep. * af 
pre une y not ea ile alive Ut | three seasorfa, and should not be willi .| As soon as the ground is covered with snow wat 
tleir lives were given by the same author as man’s, | ‘ vo to €X-' J browse my sheep daily. I goto the woods and solu 
‘ ea change it through the season of haying for one of make one or more temporary cribs by placing two 80a] 
For the Maine Farmer. the best of hired hands. This perhaps some may | poles parallel 18 or 24 inches apart upon two hand- the 
Religious Exercises at Cattle think rather wild, but I have only to say, try it— spelen brush or billets of wood. Between the poles * 
Show. prove it, and then you will be prepared to judge ~Srcotaliy epetan tee potermane do ane pine want 
Ma. Houmes :—Feeling as I do, a lively interest | correctly. Since procuring a horse rake I have | thrusting the butt ends into the Leow dad Latins boi 
in agricultural pursuits, and believing that the in- | taken more care in preparing my mowing lands! them lean [all] the same way. I extend my cribs silk 
terest bas been considerably stimulated by the uni- | than betore ; laying them down smooth by using | an 4 fo. “ angnmenecne the number of sheep I al 
ted energies of the agricultural community, I fee] the Roller, and removing stones, stumps, &c. 80 | ie tote es that + aw Ay vny aoe oe, Ay es —— He 
very far from wishing to damp its ardor, but on that now I can cut considerable more grass from | have reached the browse and ie Nesta. rr. the 
the contrary, wish it success. In the mean time, | the same ground than before, when I had to mow | turn m flock to the cribs, and my work is done. fhe; 
permit me to express my views, or if I may be al- | over hummocks, stones and stumps—besides, 1 am en eens of te. mag when the snow is yy 
Jowed the expression, objections to some of the | not afraid to mow down as much grass as I can in boughs, when tery A aby gaspar tae - an 
forms of proceeding at the Show and Fair, and | the forenoon, for the reason of not being able to | without poles, but so close together as to pebvent tbe to 
without giving offence to any, for I can honestly | rake and take care of it in the afternoon. Some sheep passing through them. | 
say that none is intended. 1 believe that we are | persons have used the drag horse rake, and think gery ere eee wom. kegan Saones my is 
all of us accountable beings to Him who created | they find quite an advantage in it. But reason! dom, but soon found my sheep too nice oy +i ou 
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and leave it. I took the hiot of arranging the browse | 
iv the way I have mentioned from nature, for I ob- 
served where boughs pendant from the trees were 
sufficiently low to be reached by the sheep, they | 
would go directly to them and feed more “yeas | | 
than in any other way. Sheep are not pleased wit 
having their food touched even by the hand of 
n. 
The advantage of browsing sheep is no ieaaot | 
doubted here. It gives them exercise, fresh air and | 
n feed during the whole winter. I drive my 
sheep in flocks of from fifty to 100 nearly a mile_ 
every day, unless the weather is very tempestuous, | 
and they heed the cold about as much as the deer | 
or moose that range about the White Mountains. 
A farmer in this town wintered abont 75 sheep 
wholly on browse and a gill of corn a day to each. 
His flock were not at the barn during the winter, 
and they came out of the woods in the spring in 
fine order. He was fortunate with his lambs that 
season, and the following fall sold his wethers to the 
butcher for 4 dollars a head. I believe he had a 
slight covering to protect his sheep from storms. I 
give no grain of any kind to my sheep, except to | 
my lambs the first winter, or to a few old ones that 
may be feeble; to these I give at the rate of a quart | 
daily to twenty five. To my breeding ewes I give 
half'a gill a day for three or four weeks before the 
yeap. 1 keep my stalls dry and airy, and daily 
brush every straw they leave from their cribs. For 





the last three winters [ have wintered 247, 367, and! Thisroot is of later introduction into the U 


£75, and have lost but two during the three winters. 
My breeding ewes last winter numbered 127—of 
which seven proved barren ; I had two lambs kill- 
ed by a fox—two died by taking cold after castra- 
tion—one from being trod upon when very young, 


and one came too feeble to live, and died—loss in | fair trial, and soon became satisfied of its value for | 


all, six.—I have since disposed of five, and my 
lambs now number 109; and a more plump, heal- 
thy and beautiful flock I think cannot be found in 
New England. 

I have lately sold 68 of my old sheep, and my 
whole flock now numbers 211. Ihave brought up 
my flock mostly from merino ewes, and they are 
now from full blood Saxony to those made nearly 
so by breeding from the finest Saxony bucks for 
pine years. My fleeces averaged last June when 
sheared 2 lbs. 602s. and sold at 75 cents. My store 
sheep sell from 3 to 10 dollars a head. 

Yours to serve, STEPHEN SIBLEY. 





From the Silk Culturist. 
Ungumming Silk. 
In our last, under the head of Cleansing Silk, we 
adverted to the several processes of ungumming, 
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prepared in the same manner, and with the same | highly worth cultivation. Compared with English 
proportions as the former, and boiled for fifteen or | bay, in our opinion three tons are equal to one otf 
twenty minutes. When the suds begin to boil ov-| hay for feeding stock | pe cery ll but for mileh 
er it must be checked by throwing in a little cold cows, I think two tons of equal value. For feed- 
water. While it is boiling it must be stirred often ing store swine the mangel wurtzel isthe only root 
to bring up to the surface such bags as are at the we can cultivate and feed to profit. 
bottom of the kettle ; or it will be liableto be burn-| I have in this paper said nothing of the mode of 
ed. It will also produce more uniformity in boil- | cultivation. Should any of your readers be dispo- 
ing. This operation, it will be remembered, is to sed to try the cultivation and wish for ay informa- 
be performed when the silk is to be left white. | tion in regard to it, let him say so through the press, 
Silk intended for dyeing is boiled in the same for I am anxious to have some one beside myselt 
manner, with this difference—the silk is continued /and mee friend “Mum,” make a communication to 
boiling three or four hours, and the kettle occasion- | the Mechanic & Farmer on the subject of agricul- 
ally filled up with water. For common colors | ture. JOHN BARSTOW. 


| twenty, instead of thirty pounds of soap are used in| Mt. Hope, Nov. 30, 1835. 





making the suds ; but if intended to be dyed blue, | 
iron grey, or other colors, thirty pounds is used. 


After the silk is vm ope to be thoroughly boil- 
ed, the bags are carefully taken out of the kettle, | At the late Fair of the American Institute in the 


i ined.—If art re-| 

deisotebdina wemhenecte ae borled ioe icity of soe have the following specimens of silk 
+a . 7. + | were exhibited. 
eee by = ers eg a 2 | Cocoons and various specimens of manufactured 
Silver and Blue diners Whites are managed in | Sik, from the manufactory of the Misses Stark, of 
little different manner, of which we shall speak | Dumbarton, N. HL, the specimens of silk and twist 
hereafter , pe fully equal to any of the imported, of various colors 
; was reeled on Brooks’ patent reel, 

A specimen of silk sold by Hussey & Mackay, of 
'New York, manufactured by James Roche. 
| Specimens of the same, sold from the silk manu- 
nited | facturing company of this city, consisting of two 


° j » ha » e, 
States than the Ruta Baga, and like that, wenn AME eee pres bay Tigh yoo ‘i, Soe 
‘ frowned indignantly upon,’ by all such farmersas|  ! f a ua om’ as Peakeh extiala ss 
are opposed to innovations and ‘book larnin, In- | M&bulctory, equa ’ > 


telligent men, who did not believe that agriculture | Miniature silk stockings—by a young lady of 


From the Silk Culturist. 
American Institute. 


From the Mechanic and Farmer. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 





had quite reached its zenith among us, gave it a 


feeding stock. The question is not yet fully deci- 
ded among us whether this root or the Ruta Baga 
is most valuable. One thing is certain, and that is, 


cer cultivation than the turnip, and for this reason, 
perhaps, it is not as yet so much used as that is. 
With a proper soil and suitable cultivation, the yield 
is great—almost too great for those to believe, who 
think 200 bushels of potatoes a great crop. 

The subjoined statement of crops and their val- 


those farmers among us who begin to rub their 


| eyes, to let ina little light on the subject to which 


they ere now should have been wide awake. 

Col. Powel raised in the year , On one acre 
and 14 perches, 1634 bushels; and a part of the 
same field produced at the rate of 2034 bnshels to 
the acre—weighing 44 tons, 4 ewt. and 16 lbs. 

The premiuin crop of Messrs. Little, 33 tons, 10 








sulpburing and aluming, and promised to give them 





ewt. and 16 lbs. The premium crop of Mr , 


that it bas more choice of location and requires ni- | 


ue as food for animals, may’ not be uninteresting to , 


ong Island. 

Twist of various hues—by P. Mabbey, ot New- 
ton, Saratoga county, 67 years of age. 

The Misses Stark, of Dumbarton, N. H., are the 
| grand-daughters of General Stark, the hero of Ben- 
nington, and deserve much credit for the progress 
they have made in the culture of silk. They have 
| twenty-five acres in mulberry, on ten of which the 
‘trees are ten years old, and the remainder three and 
four years from the seed. They have put up, the 


| past season, a cocoonery 60 by 19 feet, and two sto- 
ries high, and are prosecuting the business on a 
considerable scale, and we have no doubi to a good 


profit. 
} 


| Cider.—Is as plenty as ‘toads under a harrow,’ 
this year. Itis hard stuff we should think, by the 
'grimaces people make in drinking it. As an old 
| soaker said, when he took a long swig, draining the 
whole cup, he could’nt bite it off! One can hard- 
| ly blame a man for entire abstinence,—for ‘swear- 
\ing off’ from the use of such cider, It’s seiling 





in future numbers. In fulfilment, therefore, of our | of Charlestown, Mass. two years ago, 1545 bushels. | here, some of it, at fifty cents a barrel, and it is a 
promise, we how give the process of ungumming | Here isa sample of what has been done out of our | ‘ dead shave’ to buy it even at that rate.—Vort/.- 


which is first in order. 

And first of ungumming and boiling silk for white. 
The silk is mace up into hanks, by running a thread 
around each hank, containing a number of skeins 
tied together,—The hanks are then untied and sev- 


eral of them bound together in a bundle of conven- | 


State, and there is little doubt the public might be 
in possession of the amount of as large crops, on a 
| small scale, in the ‘ cold and barren State of Maine.’ 

If there was not such an indifference to make pub- 
lic the experiments and accounts of crops among 
us. 








-ampton Courier. 

| Walking on the Water—The Committee of the 
Fair of the Mechanics Institute in their late report 
‘state that Mr. Macintosh during the exhibition at 
|New York entered the water near the battery, in 








ient size. ‘This is done that the silk may be hand- | Having'growa them for several years on a smallscale | the presence of thousands and walked a considera- 


led without becoming entangled.—The silk is then | 


prepared for ungumming which is done by putting 
it in strong soap suds. For every hundred pounds 
of silk take thirty pounds of soap and dissolve it in 
water. Cutting it into small slices will facilitate its 
solution, Some dyers consider fifteen pounds of 
soap sufficient, and think more injures the lustre of 
the silk. 

After the soap is dissolved the kettle is filled up 
with fresh water, and placed over a moderate fire 
until it rises to the highest possible degree short of 
boiling heat—for should it boil it would injure the 
silk by making it flossy. When the bath, or suds, 
is ready, the hanks of silk are immersed in it, or 
such parts of them as the capacity of the silk will 
admit, and suffered to remain until it is freed from 
the gum. which is determined by the whiteness and 


I have no doubt about the product. ‘The present 
season I planted a small patch of 608 feet and gath- 
ered from it 20 baskets, weighing each 61 pounds, 
making at the rate of 85,000 Ibs. to the acre. I did 
‘not think my crop anything extraordinary, because 
| I have seen a patch onthe premises of Mr Glazier, 
in Hallowell, where the average size of the roots 
was at least 50 per cent larger than mine. Should 


Society be incredulous about their growth here, of 
| $10 for 20,000 Ibs. on one fourth of an acre, and if 
the season is good, tl shall be taken. 

Col. Powell observes— My neat cattle prefer 
Mangel wurtzel to any roots which I have offered 
them. I have found its effeets in producing large 
secretions of good milk, very great. I selected, in 
| November, two heifers of the same breed, and ve- 





. | 
any of the Trustees of the Penobscot Agricultural | 


ble time in the North River, sustaining himself in 

an upright position, and moving with ease though 
‘the waves were rough. ‘The apparatus is said to be 
i simple and of great vaiue in fording rivers and pre- 
serving against accidents, and is made probably of 
india-rubber bags inflated with air. ‘There is no 
‘end to the numberless useful objects to which this 
‘article may be applied. 





| HPlousewires must be cautious in cooking their 
cabbages. We hear that in cutting open a stmail 
| cabbage, boiled whole, in this town lately, a reptile 
\of the lizard species was found in it ; and on giving 
| pieces of the meat cooked with the cabinge, to a 
| dog and cat, the poisonous efieets were lninediate- 
ily visible. The dog hecame swollen and sick, but 
recovered ; the cat was affected in the same way, 


fiexibility of the silk. This operation is repeated | ry nearly of the same age, and in similar condition. | ran off, and probably died.—Salem Gazelie. 


until all parts of the hank have been immersed. 


—They were fed in adjoining stalls, and have been 








After the hanks have been ungummed, the soap | fed regularly three times a day, by the same man.) New England Tobacco.—It is surprising te see 
and water is wrung out of them, and they are next | One of them had three pecks mangel wurtzel and | the great quantity of 'Nobacco that is constantty ar- 


to undergo a process which is called bagging. 


iour quarts corn meal daily; the other, four and a | 


riving from Connecticut River. he Bunker Hil 


To bag silk, bags of strong coarse linen are pre-| half pecks of mangel wurtzel. The last, which | brought down last trip, fully equal to fifty hoge- 


pared. ‘They are about fifteen inches wide and 
tour or five feet long, and closed at the ends with 
ene side leftopen. These are filled with hanks 
of silk, laid in lengthwise and sewed up With strong 


has had mangel wurtzel alone, is in the condition 
_of good beef; the other is not more than what gra- 
_ziers call half fat, 


' 


Messrs, Little say—‘ From a number of years’ 


heads. We learn that it is not only cultivated ex- 

tgnsively along the banks of the Connecticut river, 
- and *. . . i 

bat that it commands a much higher price in tis 


hnarket than any other American ‘Tobacco.—-.’. Y. 


thread. These bags are put into a bath, or suds | ex:perience we think them a yaluable addition and} Daily .2dv. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


‘Yom the New York Farmer. 


To our Agriculturalists, 
Foreigners, the least conversant with the grades 


of society in Europe, are much surprised at the low | 


social estimation of the agriculturalists of this coun- 
try. In every part of the civilized world, except- 
ing this, they are ranked among the foremost in 
public opinion; here, every petty shop keeper is 
considered their superior ‘There are many excep- 
tions to this rule, but as a class it will be admitted 
to he correct. 

There must be something radically wrong in the 
self-estimation of our farmers, or such an inverted 
state of their esteemed condition could not exist. 
‘l'o endeavor to induce them to make a fair estimate 
of themselves, is the object of this essay. I will at- 
tempt to show them why, as a class, they ought to 





MAINE FARMER 


pane 


| sight, to be much overrated; but after deducting | that degree of respectability which will make them 


| four hundred millions for the wages of workmen, respect themselves as a class, they must acquire 


} far 


jand three hundred for buying and planting new | more knowledge than the mere drudgery of a far, 
furms, building houses and barns, buying new in- They should know practically how to perform ey. 
| struments of agriculture and repairing old ones, we , ery branch of labor, in order to understand whe, 
| shall find that it leaves but about my mA dollars their workmen do them justice ; but the pursuit 
per head for our whole population for clothing, fur- | must indeea be miserably unproductive and unin. 
nishing, and other necessaries and coinforts sought | viting if the owner of the estate cannot make mor, 
‘by those who can afford to purchase them. It by systematizing his business, and superintendin 
| should also be recollected that five millions ef our | the carrying out of the system, than by personal |a. 
population derive all their necessaries, comforts, bor. They should understand mensuration sufjj- 
and luxuries, from this surplus, and that the annu-— ciently to be able to calculate the quantity ot Jand 
‘al accumulation of capital is a product of that excess. | after the chain has been run; the advantages of 
So long as there is land in a country of first and | draining, with the most effective and most econo. 
_second rate qualities, for the creation of new farms, | mical way of operating ; the properties of differen; 
| $0 long can this primary source of wealth be exten- | soils, including a knowledge o what seeds and 
‘ded. ‘There is also ample room in this country for plants are most productive in each, with a critical 
"a great extension from the land now under cultiva- _Judgment of the manures or composts best adapted 
‘tion, as at least one third more product could be to different qualities of soil; sufficient of botany i 
raised from it than is now produced; but as this | enable then: to judge of seeds, plants, and fruit trees, 
| consummation cannot possibly take place until in- | with the best mode of on them in the great- 





rank at least as high as any other, and then point | terest of money and wages are lower, or wew labor | est abundance and in the highest degree of perfec. 


: - - 4 le: 
out to them why they now rank so much lower in | saving machines shall be invented, we must hope | tion. 


public opinion than those of the same class in oth- 
er countries. 1 have no wish to increase their pride 
for man has nothing to be proud of ; besides, pride, 
ns the term is generally understood, is a mean, gro- 
velling quality, exactly adverse to a fair apprecia- 
tion of ourselves in our social capacity. 

The fact, that the cultivators ofthe soil are the 
primary producers of the whole wealth of the coun- 
iry, is of itself sufficient proof of their superiority as 


rather than expect to see it realized in our day. It will not be denied that to acquire such knowl- 


‘all who are not laboring on farms, derive their 
whole support from this agricultural surplus. The 
capital, accumulated by those agents who buy and 


any commodity, being savings from the varied cir- 
culation of said product, the farmers ought surely 
to be entitled to their highest consideration. 





« class. This fact no doubt will be denied by ma-| This surplus is by no means stationary, and the | 4! t 
| prosperity of some years, as well as the depression | highly disgraceful to the enlightened age in which 
of others, are the results, in the greater number of | We live. ‘The means of acquiring un agricultural 


uy of our dealers and shopmen, who are incapable 
of tracing effects to causes, and who, wrapt in self- 
conceit, have assumed a station that does not be- 
long to them. ‘The fact, however, can be easily 
demonstrated, which I shall endeavor to do in as 
plain a manner as possible. 

We have about two millions of families, includ- 
ing farm laborers, employed in agricultural and hor- 
ticultural pursuits. ‘This estimate may be consider- 


‘instances, of the greater or smaller surpluses. If 


the surplus one year should be twelve hundred 
millions, and another twenty-two hundred, it would 
be easy to account for the elevations and depres- 


Manufacturers, dealers, and shopmen, and in fact | 
turalists, and not only to them as a class, but to the 


| general community, for the average of the farming 
surplus would become so much larger as to mater}- 
sell, whether merchants, shopkeepers, or dealers in | ally benefit the whole mass. But, say they, how is 
this knowledge to be acquired ? neither our com- 


edge would be highly advantageous to our agricul. 


mon schools, academies, nor colleges, give any such 
instruction, therefore we have not the means of ac- 


| quiring it. “This objection is too true, and isa truti 


| education ought ga to be put within the 
| 


reach of this our most valuable class of citizens. In 
every college there are professorships for physic, 
law, and divinity, but nove for that class on whieh 


sions in the business community of the country. In } our prosperity and very existence depends. Agri- 


fact, the variations which annually take place in 


‘these surpluses is the only true barometer of a 


ed excessive, for there may be less than two thirds | country’s prosperity. 


of our whule population engaged in cultivating the 
soil; but however much beyond the reality, it al- 
ters the conclusion to be drawn froin the premises 
ouly in diminishing the amount put in circulation 
annually, not in its inductive facts. We will sup- 
pose that the land under cultivation affords no sur- 
plus beyond the support, in the first necessaries of 
life, to those employed in cultivating it. _ It is evi- 
dent, in this case, that the farmers having nothing 
io sell, would be unable to purchase any thing ; that 
every individual of our population would be com- 
pelled to cultivate the soil to obtain an existence, 
for there would be neither sellers nor purchasers. 
We will turther suppose that the average surplus 
of each family, beyond their own existence, to be 
fifty dollars per annum, and that the whole of this | 
were wanting to supply agricultural instruments. 
The amount to be expended would now be one 
hundred millions of dollars per annum, which 
would put into operation a given number of work- 


When merchan's, manufacturers, and dealers in 
a country are operating with large masses of capi- 
tal, the accumulation of many years, concentrated 
in cities and towns, they lose sight altogether of he 


original source of wealth. And where the right of | 


cultural schools, academies, and colleges, with ex- 
perimental farms attached to each, and with such 
professors as are requisite for the scientific depart- 
ments, canuot be too soon established. The ex- 
pense of such establishments would be repaid a 
hundred fold during the existence of the rising gen- 
eration, A farmer should learn arithmetic, mensu- 
ration, agricultural chemistry. mineralogy, geology, 


primogeniture does not exist, as in this country, to | and the physiology of seeds, plants, trees, and ani- 


enable agriculturalists to concentrate their property 
in the heads of families, the other classes will, ap- 
parently, be much richer, and claim a superiority. 
Their riches, however, is only apparent; for the 
far greater portion of wealth in every country must 
ever remain with the owners of the soil. Much of 
the capital wielded by dealers is altogether fictitious, 
being predicated on credit, and a considerable share 
of their more selid capital is borrowed from the 
savings of property owners. 

Let me ask our farmers why it is, with so many 
solid claims to superiority, that as a class they tac- 
itly acknowledge themselves inferior to those who 
are their dependents? I need bring forward but 





men in wood and iron, as well as a smal} number 
of dealers to facilitate the receiving and éxecuting | 
of orders. Trade has now commenced, but never 
could have started but for the farmers surplus. If) 
the average surplus of each agricultural family | 
should he one thousand dollars, an estimate prob- | 
ably very near the truth, and the greater portion of 
this surplus be expended in the usual variety of ob- 
jects which go to promote the comfort and luxury 
of fiunjies, it is evident, that in addition to the wor- 
kers in wood and iron, there would be put in oper- 
ation builders, cabinet makers, clothiers, and a 
thousand other sources of industry. 

If, when these agents have accumulated capital, 
and by this means extended their operations so as 
to meet the increasing demand of the agricultural- 
ists, shall pride themselves on a factitious superior- 


ity, forgetting in toto the source of their wealth, | 


mats. A certain portion of his time should be ap- 
propriated to acquiring seientific knowledge, the 
remainder to practical operations of scientific prin- 
ciples. The expense of such an education should 
be as moderate as possible, particularly in the com- 
mencement so low, as to induce those who have 
but little to spare for education, to send their sons 
to such establishments, in preference to any others, 
on the score of expense alone. 

With such an education, our farmers, instead of 
looking to other pursuits for their most talented sons 
would feel it a degradation to place them any where 
but on the soil. ‘Their sons, too, finding agriculture 





the most exhalted of human employments, would 


one circumstance to prove the fact. When our | be proud of their calling. ‘That time of the year in 


farmers have a son they consider more than usual 
ly talented, do they not bestow a better education 
on him, with a view to settle him with some mer- 
chant or dealer in our cities or towns, and this with 
the feartul odds against them of his being ruined in 
pocket, mind and body, as is the fatal issue with 
three fourths of the whole number? This is plain- 
ly acknowledging that it requires more talent and 
a better education to make a dealer jand shopman 
than it does to make a farmer, and this depreciated 
view of their own condition is the main cause of 
their being undervalued by the community in gen- 
eral, 

There is no business or profession, in the whole 
circle of human pursuits, that requires more solid 
talent to execute well than that of cultivating the 
soil, and there is no class of our citizens whose ed- 


ought they not to be pitied rather than admired by | ucation is so generally neglected, It is too gener- 


the intelligent part of community ? 

The amount put in circulation by our farmers,-on 
the least estimate, would be two thousand millions 
of dollars per annum, and the number of workmen 
and agents employed to execute orders would be 
vastly increased, The whole capital accumulated 
by the country is exactly the amount saved out of 
this surplus, by the furmers, and the agetits and 


ally considered that to learn to plough, harrow, sow, 
drill,and plant ; to harvest well when crops are ripe, 
and sell when ready for market, are all the qualities 
necessary for a farmer, with the addition of 4 little 
cyphering and writing. These, it is true, are ne- 
cessary qualifications for every man who has the 
management of a farm ; but they are by no means 
all that are requisite to make the pursuit yield its 








workmen employed by them, 

That our farmers should have a surplus of two 
thousand millions of dollars per annum, over and 
above feeding their families, would appear, at firs, 


test degree of profit, and. sufficiently interesting 
ones the most enterprising and talented of its 
| gons to the calling. If the owners of the soil are 
desirous of acquiring wealth, and at the same time 





| which they are most unemployed, in place of hang- 


ing heavy on their hands, would be appropriated to 
improving their minds. They would as a class 
stand boldly prominent in the front ranks of socie- 
ty, and instead of any feeling of inferiority, as is now 
too much the case, would be able justly to eonsider 
themselves on a perfect equality with the best of 
any class ; and that ignorant flippancy they now so 
much admire in others, would be found hollow and 
disgustingly nauseous, Politically they would be- 
come truly independent, and in place of being the 
tools of designing political knaves, they would eve 
intelligence to enable them to think justly on every 
political subject, and manhood to back their opin- 
ion. But the most exalted of all considerations 
would be the effect on their moral condition ind+ 
vidually. ‘They would not only be able to appre- 
ciate themselves and their pursuit fairly, as a class 
of the human family, but in the investigation of the 
wonderful arrangement in the order of nature, they 
would feel that man was a being of exceedingly 
limited powers, that his utmost scope was as noth- 
ing in the presence of Him whose infinite mind had 
arranged, and whose infinite power had executed 
the wonderful works of creation: In possession of 
a physiological knowledge of the construction of 
seeds, plants, and trees, with the adaption of soils to 
their growth and maturity, their contemplations 
would open to them a nearer approximation to the 
Divine Mind; and whether jo the field or their 
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chambers, they would enjoy ! 


durable of all sources of human happiness, that 
they were never “ less alone than when 
V.P. 


From Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture. 
Succession of Crops. 


As crops of the cultivated plants succeed to each 
other upon the same ground, a question to be de- 
termined is the order in which the different kinds 
should follow each other. 

All plants which are cultivated, and which are 
earried fromthe ground where they are produced, 
tend to render the soil less productive, or, in the 
language of farmers, to exhaust it. 

But plants which are suffered to decay, or which 
are consumed by animalson the ground on which 
they grow, do not exhaust the soil. On the contra- 
ry, the decay of the stems and leaves of such plants, 
cither naturally, or by the consuming of them by 
auimals, tends to add those decomposing organic 
matters to the soil which form one of the elements 
of its fertility. T'his process may be imperceptible 
and slow, but it is that which Nature herself em- 
ploys to form the soil, as distinguishea from what 
has been terraed the subsoil. 

Sometimes this process of decay is counteracted 
hy the singular natural provision, of a conversion | 
of the decomposing vegetables into a substance 
which itself resists decomposition—-peat. But, with 
this exception, the tendency of the decay of vege- 
tables upon the surface is to add to the fertile mat- 
ters of the soil. 

This is well nnderstood in the practice of agri- 
culturists. When the productive powers of a soil 
have been exhausted by cnltivation and the carry- 
ing away of its produce from the surface, it is laid 
down to herbage, in which state the future vegeta- 
tion which it produces tends, by its decomposition 
upon the surface, to renovate the productive pow- 
ers of the soil. Land in this state is said to rest. 

When land, however, has been impoverished | 
by successive crops, and has become full of weeds, | 
the laying it down to rest in that state is attended | 
with less beneficial consequences than when the | 
soil has been previously cleaned of injurious weeds, | 
and fertilized by good culture. Iu the former case, | 
the process of revovation is slow, if perceptible at, 
all; tie useless plants increase, and not those | 
which are beneficial and afford food to pasturing 
animals. Lands, when properly laid down to!grass, | 
therefore, tend to recover its wasted powers of pro- | 
duction. Land not properly laid down has less of | 
this healing property, and may be more full of) 
weeds and no richer when ploughed up again after | 
atime, than when first laid down. Under good | 
management, however, the laying down of cultiva- | 
ted land to grass and other herbage plants to be con- | 
sumed upon the ground, is a means of resting the 
soil, and renovating its powers of production; and | 
this mode of recruiting an exhausted soil being al- | 
ways at +e command of the farmer, its application | 
is important in practice. It is to be observed also, | 











| State 
exhaust the soil less than when | remain until 
they have ripened their seeds. Thu 


quantity of manure whic ion 
them affords, are more or less useful in maintain- 


this greatest and most | ceous —_ therefore, when cut in their green ! 
t 


at is, before they have matured their seeds, 


s the turnip, 
when used in its green state, is one of the least ex- 
hausting in the agricultural class of plants to which 


it belongs ; but the turnip, when allowed to remain 


upon the ground until it has ripened its seeds, is one 


of the most exhausting plants that is cultivated a- 


mong us; and so it is with many others, 
Further, certain plants, oy the larger or smaller 
1 the consumption of 


ing the fertility of the farm. 

hen a herbaceous plant is suffered to mature 
its seeds, and when any part of these seeds is car- 
ried off the farm, the plant affords, when consum- 
ed by animals, a smaller retnrn of manure to the 
farm than it the same plant had been cut down 
before it had matnred its seeds, and been in that 


state consumed by animals. Thus it is with the 


turnip plant referred to. This plant is with us 
sown before midsummer. In the first season it 
forms a fusiform root, and puts forth a large sys- 
tem of leaves. Early in the following season it 
puts forth a long stem, which bears flowers, and 
the seeds are generally matured about midsummer. 
If this plant is removed in the first stage of its 
growth, that is, after it has put forth its large leaves 
and formed its bulb, and is then consumed by ani- 
mals, it returns a great quantity of manure; but if 
it remains until the second state of its growth, then 
the consumption of its stems and leaves returns 
scarce any manure. The juices of the root have 
apparently been exhausted in affording nutrition to 
the flower stem, the flowers, and the seeds. 

It is beyond a question, that, in order to bring a 
plant to its entire maturity, by the perfecting of its 
seeds, alarger quantity of the nutritive matter of 
the soil is sucked up by it than when it is brought 
only to its less advanced stages. When crops of 
plants, therefore, are suffered to arrive at maturity, 
they are greatly more exhausters of the soil on 
which they grow than when they are cut down 
while they are green; and if those seeds are in 
whole or in part carried off the farm, the crops are 
exhausters of the farm, as well as of the ground 
which had produced them. Were the ripened 
seeds to be wholly returned to the soil, it may be 
believed that they might give back to it all the nu- 
tritive matter which had been derived from it. But 
in practice, seeds are employed for many purpo- 
ses, aud aregenerally carried off the farm which 
produces them. When this is done in whole or in 
part, the plants produced are in an eminent degree 
exhausters of the farm, as well as of the soil on 
which they have grown. 

Further, certain plants, from their mode of growth 
and cultivation, are more favoreble to the growth 
of weeds than other plants. The cereal grasses, 
from growing closely together, and not admitting, 





or admitting partially, the eradication of weeds, are 
more favorable to the growth and multiplication of 
weeds than such plants as the turnip and .potatoe, | 





plants, as the bean and pea; plants cultivated for 
their fibres, as the flax and hemp; for their leaves, 
roots, or tubers, as the turnip, the cabbage and the 
potatoe ; and certain leguminous and other plants 
for forage and herbage. The plants of these diff- 
erent classes are yet to be described ; amd they are 
now only referred to with relation to the order 
in which they may succeed to each other in cultiva- 
tion. 

The Ist class of these plants consists of the cere- 
al grasses. These are chiefly wheat, barley, and 
partially rye. All these plants are in an eminent 
degree exhausters of the farm. They are all sut- 
fered to mature their seeds, and are wholly or par- 
tially carried away fromthe farm. Further, from 
the manner of their growth, and mode of cultiva- 
tion, they all tend to favor the production of weeds, 
For these reasovs, and on the general principle 
that plants of the same or similar kinds should not 
follow in succession, the cereal grasses should not 
succeed each other, but should be preceded or fol- 
lowed by some crop which exhausts the soil less, 
or, admits of a more perfect eradication of the 
weeds, 

2d. The leguminous plants cultivated for their 
seeds, as the bean and the pea, are all exhausters of 
the soil. Theyripen their seeds, aud these seeds 
are for the most part carried off the farm. Some 
physiologists suppose that they are less exhausters 
of the soil than the cereal grasses. But the essen- 
tial difference between thetn, when considered with 
relation to their effect upon the soil, is, that, from 
their growth, and the manner of cultivating them, 
they are greatly less favorable to the production of 
weeds than the cereal grasses, By their broader 
system of leaves, they tend to stifle the growth of 
weeds more than the cereal grasses: and further, 
they admit of tillage during a great part of their 
growth. ‘This is especially the case with the bean 
crop, and so is cultivated In rotation with the cere- 
al grasses, as a means of preserving the land 
clean. 

3d. Hemp and flax, which are cultivated chiefly 
for their fibres, and all plants cultivated for their oils, 
are exhausters of the soil. They are suffered to 
form and ripen their seeds, and their stems afford 
no return of manure to the farm. 

The next class of plants, from the large return 
of manures which the consumption of them afford 
may be regarded as enriching or restorative crops, 
in contradistinction to the others, which may be 
termed exhausting crops :— 

1. The turnip, the rape, and other plants of the 
cabbage genus, cultivated for their roots and leaves 
and consumed upon the farm. 

2. The potatoe, the carrot, the parsnip, the beet 
and other plants cultivated for their tubers, ani 
roots, and consumed upon the farm. 

3. The leguminous plants—the {clover, the tare, 
the lucerne, and others—when cut green for forage, 
and consumed upon the farm. 

The plants of the latter class, [namely, the legu- 
minous, when mixed with gratmineous plants, as the 
rye-grass, are commonly termed the artificial gras- 


that the poorer soils require this species of rest and | which are grown at a considerable distance from | ses, but would be more correctly termed the culti- 


renovation more than those which are naturally 
productive. 

The experience of husbandmen from the earli- 
est times has shown, that the same kinds of plants 
cannot be advantageously cultivated in continued 
succession. The same or similar species tend to 
grow feebly, or degenerate, or become more sub- | 
ject to diseases, when cultivated successfully upon | 
the same ground; and hence the rule which forms | 
the basis of asystem of regular alternation of crops 
is, that plants of the same or similar species shall 
not be cultivated in immediate succession ; and fur- 
ther, the same rule has been thus far extended, that 
the same species shall recur at as distant intervals 
of the course as circumstances will allow. 

All herbaceous plants whose produce is carried’ 
off the ground which produces them, may be said 
to exhaust the soil upon which they grow. But all 
such plants do not exhaust the soil in the same de- 
gree: for after some species the soil is seen to be 
more impoverished than after others. 

And aot only do different species of plants ex- 
haust the soil in a greater or less degree than oth- 
ers, but the sane species does so according to the 
different period of its growth at which the plant is 
removed from the ground. 

_ When the herbaceous plant is suffered to mature 
its seeds, it exhausts the soil more than when it is 
removed before its seeds are matured. All herba- 








each other, and admit of tilling during their growth | 
and whose broad system of leaves tends to repress | 
the growth of stranger plants. 

Having these principles in view, certain rules 
may be deduced from them, for the order in which | 
the crops of plants in cultivation in a country | 
shall succed to each other on the same ground. 

Ist, Crops consisting of plants of the same or 
similar species, shal] not follow in succession, but 
shall return at as distant intervals as the case will 
allow. 

2d. Crops consisting of plants whose mode of 
growth or cultivation tends to the production of 
weeds, shall not follow in succession. 

3d. Crops whose culture admits of the destruc- 
tion of weeds, shall be cultivated when we culti- 
vate plants which favor the production of weeds. 
And further, crops whose consumption returns to 
the soil a sufficient quantity of manure, shall be 
cu!tivated at intervals sufficient to [maintain or in- 
crease the fertility of the farm. 

And 4th, when land is to be laid to grass, 
es: shall be done when the land is fertile, and 
clean. 

These rules may be applied to the plants which 
form the subject of common cultivation in the 
fields. In this country, the plants chiefly cultiva- 
ted on the scale are—the cereal chief- 





ly for the farina of their seeds; certain leguminous 


vated herbage or forage plants. ‘They are often 
suffered partially to ripen their seeds, and are made 
into hay; and in this case they follow the geueral 
law, exhausting the soil more tnan when used 
green. And when the hay-crop is carried away 
from the farm, they are to be regarded as exhaust- 
ing rather than restorative crops. 

In speaking of these different classes of plants, 
the following terms may be employed :-— 

1. The cereal grasses may be termed corn 
crops. 

2. The leguminous plants cultivated for their 
seeds, pulse crops. 

3. The turnip, and other plants of the same 
kind, cultivated for their roots and leaves, may, with 
reference to the mode of consuming them, be ter- 
med green crops ; or, with reference to the man- 
ner of preparing the ground for them, fallow- 
crops. 

4. The potatoe, and plants of other families cul- 
tivated for their roots and tabers, may in like man- 
ner be termed green or fallow crops, 

5. The leguminous plants cultivated for green 
food, as the lucerne and tare, may be termed green 
forage-crops. 

And lastly, the mixture of gramimeous and legu- 
minous plants cultivated for herbage or green feed, 
may, in compliance with commom language, be 
still termed the sown or artificial grasses. 
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Further distinguishing these different classes of 
crops according to their effects upon the fertility of 
the farm, they might be divided thus: 

1. Corn crops—exhausting crops, and favorers ot 
weeds, 

2. Pulse-crops—exhausting, but cleansing crops. 
or capable of being rendered so. 

_ 3, Green or fallow crops—restorative, and clean- 
ing crops. 

4. Green forage crops—restorative and some- 
times cleaning crops. 

5. The sown grasses—restorative crops. 


Knowing these the general characters of the 
cultivated plants, we have, in devising a rotation, 
endeavored to cause the restorative and cleaning 
crops so to altenate with the exhausting crops, as 
that the land may be preserved fertile and clean. 
Further, when we find that land cannot be snfti- 
eiently cleaned by means of cleaning crops, we 
must make use of the summer fallow ; and again, 
when we find that land requires rest, we may lay it 
down to grass for a longer or shorter time, taking 
care when this is done tnat the land shall be in as 
fertile a state as circumstances will allow, and free 
of weeds, 


Summary. 


_ once —————— 
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Tri-weekly Age and Journal. 
The publishers of the Augusta Age and Kenne- 
bee Journal have each issued proposals to publish 


their papers three times per week during the en- 
suing session of the Legislature. 





-s 


the tinies” at the State House this winter, can for 
the moderate price of one dollar be accommodated. 
We should be happy to send down the name of 
any one wishing to procure either paper. 


|mbdnd, Penn. in the following singular manner. He | fastenings in an instant, and went ashore south side 
| was drinking a mug of cider in which there was | of the old wharf, with loss of rudder, stem stove 
| unperceived, a bee—the bee stung him upon the) in, and yawl demolished, The NVorth America, one 
| tung, and he died in less than an hour. of the best vessels on the Lake, was at anchor, hea- 
vily laden with merchandise. In an instant her 
We learn from the Portland papers of Wednes- | cable parted, as though it was a cod-line, and she 
day, that counterfeit five dollar notes, of the Lin- | was driven ashore between Follett and Bradley’s 
‘coln Bank at Bath, dated Jan. 1833, and well exe- | and Nye’s wharves, where she remained firmly bed- 
cuted, were in circulation in that city, It will be | ded in the sand during the night, the waves rollin 
well to be on the lookout for them. 20 feet fabove her deck, Her cargo was landed 
next day, considerably damaged, The principal 
A little girl aged about 4 years, the daughter of | sufferers are, we learn, Messrs. T, F. & W. L, 
Widow Mehitable Smith was burnt to death in Bos- | Strong, and the Pecks, ‘The vessel is now a- 
ton on Tuesday last, in the absence of her mother, | float. 














who, however, was not absent more than five min-| The scene, as described by those who witnessed 
utes. Her clothes were of cotton. The little suf- | it, was one of awful | genes and sublimity, in view 
ferer survived about two hours. of which man could but realize his utter insignifi- 





/ ance, and bow in reverence te Him who holds the 
From Evrore. The Roscoe, at New York winds as in the hollow of his hands.—Burlington 
from Liverpool whence she sailed on the 25th Oct. | Sentinel. 
brings fourteen days later intelligence from Europe. 

Nothing had occurred of great political importance, | 4 Singular Incident.—Dr. Flint, in his Lecture 
and nothing decisive had transpired about our re- | last week, on the Anatomy of the Brain, illustrated 
lations with France, but there were many rumors, | the astonishing influence which the nervous system 
onejof which wasa Heport on the London xchange, | exercises over the whole corporal and mental fune-_ 
on the 23d, that the French Government was ma- | tions, by a well authenticated anecdote, which is too 
king preparations to commence hostilities with A- | remarkable to be lost, He stated that in Berlin, in 
merica. The London Editor says it was uufound- | Prussia, an individual, during a violent dispute with 





The accounts from Spain are favorable to the | much enraged, undertook to administer a little sal- 
cause of the Queen, Count Almadova had arri- | utary chastisement, He struck her with his hand, 
ved in Madrid, and entered on the duties of Minis- | a light blow on the back of her neck.—The woman 
ter of War.—A Committee of seven Grandeeshad, | instantly fell, and became apparently, immediately 
in the name of all ‘ their order,’ made an offer to | deprived of all sensation—and after various meth- 


ed, but it had affected the French funds. | his wife, in the course of which both parties beeame 
| 


| raise, arm and suppert, during the continuance of| ods were resorted to without success to reanimate 


the civil war, 10 battalions of volunteers, This of- | her, she was pronounced to be dead—grave clothes 
Those who are desirous of knowing “how go | 


fer had been accepted. The Duc d’Ossuna, inde- | were provided, and some persons commenced 
pendently of his proportion of the general subscrip- | stripping the body of its apparel, in order to array 
tion of the Peers, undertook also to arm equip, and | it preparatory to its interment, On removing a 
maintain 100 Lancers, out of his own private funds. | kerchief from her shoulders, the woman to the great 

A Portuguese army had entered Spain in aid of | consternation of all present, started up, assumed a 
the cause of the Queen, under the command of) menacing attitude and proceeded to finish an op- 
Brigadier Gen, Victarine Jose d’Almeda Serrao, | probrions term which she was applying to her hus- 


> 





Parsimonious Man.—The man who is little in 
hiitle things is a sharp and severe master ; it is but 


It was sail to consist of 10,000 inen and was to | band when he struck her the blow that appeared to 
march without delay into Navarre. have produced such serious results! 


The marriage of the Queen of Portugal with the| It was ascertained on subsequent investigation 


in matters of small moment that he is known to his| young Prince of Saxe Coburgh, nephew of the | that a pin, which confined a certain portion of her 
servants—and what need they care for his generos- | King of Belgium, and cousin of the heir apparent | garmont to her neck, was, by the force of the blow, 
ity in gold when he is hard in silver? He who is| of the crown of Great !Britain, was definitely ar- driven through the integuments and spine until it 
cautious about bits of wood, eloquent in the art of| ranged. It is said that the marriage is to take place | reached the spinal marrow: and was the eause of 
bargaining about brooms—severe in exacting his | jin April next. this instantaneous suspension of all the funetions of 
penny-worth of toil from those he employs, is to all | the body or mind. She wes restored to conscious- 
jntents and purposes a parsimonious man, let him Flour Embargo.—The Albany Evening Journal ness, and to the full possession of all ber faculties 
gild his name with public bequests as brightly as | says :—* The sudden change of weather which so so soon as it was removed.—Journal. 
he pleases, It is by his daily conduct and habitual ‘unexpectedly closed the Erie Canal, has shut out 
expenses that his character for generosity or parsi- | from 30 to 40,000 barrels of flour, which had actu- | Wool.—We noticed on Thursday, says the Os- 
mony must be estimated. ‘There may be other rea- ally been shipped for New York. The various | wego Gazette, as the cars left for Ithaca, a fine 
sons for putting one’s name into benevolent sub- syeneporeatee Lines have each from 6 to 10 boats) quantity of wool, as freight, weighing seven tons, 


scriptions ; but nature speaks out in private ; and | Joaded with flour frozen into the Canal. | produced from the flocks of Dr. R. H. Rose, of Si!- 
he who is truly generous will feel for the lowly,| There is a large quantity of merchandise frozen | ver Lake, Susquehanna co., Pa. We understand 
and be ready to aid the distressed and the deserving, | jin. Several Lake i 


| | oats, with merchandise, Jay in | that the proprietor has negociated a sale of the en-- 
though unseen of others. ‘The man who is readier | our basin. tire lot to Mr. Knower, of Albany, for the hand- 
with a sermon than a sixpence to the mendicant at’ We understand that there are about 150 boats some sum of $10,000, It is a source of ,vatifiea- 
his gate—who is so pious himself that he is afraid | frozen in near the Frankfort Lock, 12 miles east of tion to us to witness such fruits resulting trom the 
of encouraging protligacy by giving alms to beg- | Utica.’ ‘industry and enterprise of our farmers. 
gars of suspicious morality—who stints his table 

lest excess of creature-comforts should beget pride | 

















Gale on Lake Champlain.—Our harbor was visit-| Rochester, W. Y.—The papess of that city furnish 


and lasciviousness in his household, and is austere | ed on Friday evening by one of the severest blows | the following statistical particulars : 
and harsh to his dependants, lest by mildness he | ever experienced in this quarter. It came on about; There are 21 flour mills, with 96 runs of stone 
may make them forget they are servants, may be a 


; ten o’clock, and continued till three or four the! now in operation, These milis cost $540,000. 
very respectable sort of person, and of good repute | next morning—blowing a perfect hurricane from | They consume daily 20,000 bushels of wheat, mak- 
to the world ; yet he is but an indifferent Christian, | the west. We are rejoiced to say, however, that | ing 5000 barrels of flour. The annual value of 
let his attendance at church or a meeting house, be | the damage is much less than we had reason to fear. flour manufactured there amounts to THREE 
as punctual as it may.—Family Library. The escape of our steamboats would seem almost; MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


miraculous. Certain it is, that so far as human a- | 

Distressing casualty.—A child of Rev. Hervey | gency is concerned, nothing but first rate boats and | _ Chronology out of mag ae 8 Burges there 
Hawes, of Hampden, was burnt so shockingly on | the very best commanders, secured this result. he }3 * painting of the Marriage ot ‘vrepAccvigyerd wa St. 
Saturday morning last, that it survived only about | Franklin had just cleared the dock as the gale | Catherine. St Domenick ge ges Sait : - na 
eight hours, The little sufferer,—a girl about 4) struck her—but for which she would probably nev- Jos their hands, and King David plays the harp 
years of age,—had, in the absence of its parent for | er have left it. As it was, she barely escaped, be- vat the wedding ! 


a few moments, approached the fire so near that | ing an hour and three quarters in gaining the light | 
hor clothes caught, and in one minute she was en- | house, with seventeen inches of steam; and long 


veloped in flames, which, when first discovered, was it painfully doubtful to those who beheld ber! and on heing asked why he did so, he replied, ‘that 


blazed two or three feet above her head. Her galigntly battling With the elements, to which side | the times were bard, and that he could not support 
clothes were burnt ve ya wri policed p “4 victory would turn. | both wife and whiskers at the same time,’ 
tempting to extinguish the flames, had hishand bad-| Capt. Sherman assures us that he never experi- | . . y . r 

ly burnt, but not so much as to permanently de- | Pit scene like it on the Lake, and Lae wet A High price for Wood.—A Prag Seibr yn 
prive him of its use. We would recommend to i his conviction that no vessel of less strength and | recovered $10,000 damages Fig d Herd P Hieh 
parents that their children be clothed from top to | power could have lived five minutes. The Phoe- | ise, from her faithless swain name ee 
toe with woollen, during the cold part of the season, | nix came in curing the blow, and _providentially | Pree for wood, we think. : 

when Jarge fires are indispensable, ‘An ounce of) succeeded in running in under Sharp-Shins, point,; | Honor.—The heaviest fetter that weighed down 


prevention is Worth a pound of cure.’ where she remained till the next morning. ‘Two | the limbs of a captive, is as the web of the gros- 








Hard Times —A newly-married gentleman re- 
cently cut off a pair of most prodigious whiskers, 





phe ‘ sloops only were in port at the time. The Gen.|samer compared with the pledge of a mah of hon- 
A man named Stitsel came to his death in Rich- | Macomb, lying at the wharf in ballast, cleared her | or. 
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Marriages. 





In Hallowell, Mr. Henry K. Baker, editor of the 
Free Press & Advocate, to Miss Sarah M. Lord. 

In Bath, Rev. Edward R. Warren, of New Cas- 
tle, to Miss Mary Hathorne, of Woolwich. 


Deaths. 

In Portland, Mr. Jacob Ham, aged 62. 

In Pembroke, Mrs. Phillipa Harper, aged 80.— 
Hier death was caused by her clothes taking fire. 
She was shockingly burnt, and survived the acci- 
dent but a short time. 

In Lincolnville, Ephraiin Fletcher, Esq. aged 
about 70.—He was one of the Electors of President 
in 1832. 

PSE TE TT 
Competitors on Crops. 
ALL competitors for the premiums of the Ken. 


Co. Ag. So., are requested to present their claims to 
the several Committees on Crops, who will meet at 





 —— Se ——— _—— 








D. Carr’s Hotel in Winthrop Village on the 26th of | 


this month at 9 o’clock A. M. 
Per order of the Trustees. 

The following committees will please take notice 
and be present it possible, 

On Wheat, Barley, Oats, Corn, Rye, Peas, Beans, 
Oats and Peas, and Broom Corn.—Ezekiel Bailey, 
Winthrop ; Samuel Holmes, Monmouth ; Leavit Lo- 
throp, A 

On Flax, Mustard Seed, Hives of Bees, Honey, 


| 


| 
} 


—— 


| Kennegsc, ss.—/t a Court of Probate holden at 
| dugusta, within and for the m8 bf Kennebec, 
| on the last Monday of November, 1. D. 1835. 


/ALEXANDER BELCHER, Guardian of Lucr- | 


‘ta T. Cuanp.en, of Winthrop, in said county, mi- 
nor, having presented his first account of Guardian- 
ship for allowauce: 

Ordered, That the said Guardian give notice to 
der to be published three weeks successively in the 
| Maine Farmer printed at Winthrop, that they may 

appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta in 
said county, on the last Monday of December next 
lat ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show 
| cause, if any they have {why the same should not 
| be allowed. 
H. W. Fuurer, Judge. 

A true copy. 


Attest : Geo. Rosrinson, Register. 
| 





Notice, 

To those who are desirous of improving their 
Swine. The subscriber hasa likely young BOAR, 
7 months old, mixed breed of the Newbury white 
and Mackay breeds, which he intends to keep for 
_ the benefit of those who want his services. 

DAVID FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Dec. 3, 1835. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE | 
New-England Galaxy. 








years.—The Nineteenth Volume will com- 


all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- | 


{ GALAX ished eighteen | 
Mulberry Trees, and Hay.—Francis J. Bowles, | ee ee ee | 


Wayne ; Otis Norris, Monmouth ; Joseph Tinkbam, } ence with the coming year and be conducted by | 


Winthrop. JOHN NEAL & HENRY F. HARRINGTON. | 


On Potatoes, Ruta Baga, Common round Tur- | : ; | 
nips, Norfolk Turnips, Onions, Carrots, and the 400 | “Assisted by several popular and wel! known authors. | 
bushels of Roots for Stock.—James Curtis, Win- |The columns of the paper will be mostly filled with | 
throp ; John Gilmore, Leeds ; Oliver Bean, Read- | STERLING ORIGINAL ARTICLES: | 
Jfield. Of which Tales, Poetry and Essays—.Notices of | 

—— —— | Vew Publications, and of the Times—Sketches of | 
Commissioners Notice. | Foreign and Donestic Character and Scenery—Bio- 
We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of g7aphical Notices of eminent Individuals, and Let- | 
Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive | £78 srom Correspondents, etc., will form prominent 
aid examine the claims of the creditors of William leatures. , | 
J. Stevens, late of Winthrop, in said County, pain- | Phe Publishers will endeavor as far as practica- | 
ter, deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, | ble to support American Literature and Character | 
vive notice that six months from the 30th day of | —to sustain a manly and unyieldtng criticism on ; 
November last, have been allowed to said ereditors | Literature, Men and Mannersand the Drama, with- | 
to bring in and prove their claims, and that we will | Ut regard to friends or foes—to exercise a surveil. | 
attend the services assigned us, at the office of Seth | lauce over all matters of local interest by exposing | 
May, in said Winthrop, on Friday, Feb. 5, 1836, | all nuicences and abuse of the public weal, and to | 
from 1 to 5 o'clock, P. M. and on Friday, May 6, | Landle Quackery under its various garbs without | 
from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 4 P. M. gloves,| ‘This course, a rapid and continued aeces- | 
SETH MAY, ,sion of subscribers has already proved eminently | 
CYRUS KNAPP. | popular and successful, the Galaxy promising soon | 





Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835. to possess a larger list, than any weekly paper in | 
£ hs Mab ities Beets cia $$ _—_—__—__———__ | this state. Deterinined therefore, still more to mer- | 
A Bundie, | 
LEFT at the Stage House, in Winthrop Vil-; 


. . , ic ‘ 7 > > ie > a > « 2 . Le F 
lage :—the owner can have it, by proving property, | public favor, the Publishers have engaged cor- | 


it support and in furtherance of a promise that the | 


yaper should increase in literary merit as it gained). ; , ; 
pay . y é /night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 
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American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 


Published by the Boston Bewick Company— 
No. 47, Court Street. 


She Publishers are encouraged by the flattering reeep- 
tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outset 
of the work, We intend “to stick to our text;’’ and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with thew 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shall still] be our aim and object. We 
| do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
| who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
' lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 
caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expect 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, as to tell 
| what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
| grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
| feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
| and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
i articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
j and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
| We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
| not ours exclusively; and we ask the favor of persons of 
Bea and science, to communicate important facts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
| also to be considered of the same famiiy. If we can do 
jany thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
| sentiment and feeling, “* we shall be ready wo the god 
work,” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
| number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged fur mua 
advance, 

cy” AH letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

(rs" The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, is 4 1-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 7 1.2 
cls. GEORGE G. SMITH, Ageut. 
Boston, September, 1835. 


Celebrated Horse Powder. 

HE various diseases to which the HORSE is 

subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
others at best, of little use. A judicious and usetul 
combination has long been desired. ‘Thisis recom- 
mended in the following cases : 

For Horses foundered by eating to excess, or 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as cliscoy - 
er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Cough- 
and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 
being with other Horses affected with these co:m- 





| plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symps 


toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 
spirits. 
The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 


unl paying charges. 
December 6, 1835. 





lt a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the las 

Monday of November, A. D. 1335 within and for 

the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last will 
and testament of SAMUEL SHAW, late of Win- 
ihrop, ia said County, deceased, having been pre- 
sented by Samurt 8B. Suaw, the Executor here- 
in named for Probate : 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published in the Maine Farmer printed 
at Winthrop, in said County, three weeks success- 
ively, that they may appear ata Probate Court to 
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be held at Augusta in said County on the last Mon- | 


. ‘feed, or made intoa drench: when intended to 
respondents in several parts of our own country and feed, or made | 
in Europe keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a 


” ; : : reek will be sufficient, and at the same time a te 
In addition to which they offer in Prizes— | week will ; ar ; 


ah _~ ’ . ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS | | co cine 
As follows—Firry Dowuvars for the best, and, (CF Prepared und sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 


"TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for the second best ‘TALE | 
The sub- | 


and ‘!'wenry-Five for the best POEM, 
jects and length of the several articles to be at the 
option of the competitors.—Manuscripts can be di- 
rected to the Editors of the Galaxy, post paid, to 
June Ist. 1836, and the award will be made by a 
literary committee during the month following. 
| The address of the writer should be enclosed in a 
‘sealed note marked ‘Name,’ and the dire 
the successful authors only willbe opened. All the 
manuscripts to be at the disposal of the publishers 
of the Galaxy. 


ction of 


day of tp 8d next 7 ten pA ite in the fore- Bn ag stad ph rs ge Sar nas peer 

noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the) 3 PER ANNUM INADVANCE. Postinasters or oth- 

svid instrument should not be Fc Bois Bho pew forwarding twelve dollars shall receive five pa- 

and allowed as the last will and testament of the P&S oF @ reasonable commission. _ 

said deceased. H. W. Fuuwer, Judge. | CONDON & CO. 
A true copy. | 32 Congress street, Boston. 


Attest: November 7th, 1835. 
Mr. C, BAKER, Sureron Dentist. of the | 


City of New York. will Wanted, 
vity ol. New York, will remain at Mr. Carr’s Ho-| 1 : . e ’ 
tel for a few days, to render assistance “ all be 0,000 White Mulberry ‘Trees, for which a fai 


a ‘ ' : price will be paid. Enquire at this office or of th 
pe ow his professional services. Charges sutis- | subscribers at Hallowell sien Roads. r 


A. & J. POPE. 
Wednesday. Dec. 9th. ‘Vovember 10, 1835. 


Gro. Rosinson, Register. 
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Garpi ner, Maine. 

| We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say its a 
| scientific combination, and from experience and obser- 
vation we are persuaded to suy thal tt 1s a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which is 
recommended. D. NEAL, 

D. H. MIRICK, 


pin 
| We the subscribers having made use of the florse 
Powders prepared by James Bowman, ‘Jardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them ¢ the public 
for Distemper and Coughs. 
| CHARLES SAC ER, 
A. T. PERKLYS 
J.D. GARDIN @&R. 
ee LL, ODGDON, Pittston, 
WI. HODGES, 
JOEN A. ELDRIDGE om 
T  —ALSO— 
HE Genu'jne “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” fi5y Horses and Oxen,‘and even for Per- 
| sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Spraing or 
‘ chilbla‘;ns—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
| Britis Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. tf. 


Gardiner, 
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For the Maine Farmer. ' hawkers, of scandal are the most credulous, the ) 
most impertinent, the most censorious, and most} and a Frenchman, Madder growers in their respee- 
tive countries. 


The coming Winter andthe | 
ending Year. 


The summer’s balmy breath has fled, 
And autumn’s gentle gales are past ; 
The leafy robe of nature’s dead, 
And dismal winter comes at last. 
© Winter! thy approach we dread ; 
We hate thy cold, thy icy hand ; 
Thy breath has struck the forest dead, 
In icy chains bound up our land. 


With desolation, all is spread ; | 
With mourning deep, the earth 4s hung ; 

Each leaf, and flower, and plant is dead, 
And all creation seems unstrung. 


With glassy bridges, every stream 
Is closely covered, far and wide ; 

The distant sun with oblique beam, 
Seems gleaming now from yonder tide. 





Now dull, and dead, all nature lies, 
Like fallen man, bereft of all ; 
The dismal wind, in sullen cries, 
Is heard through every crack and wall, 


Thy strides proclaim the march of time. 
The ending of another year ; 

Less dismal is the death bell’s chime, 
Than is thy sullen voice to hear. 


Alas, this lesson is for man. 
His final exit it implies ; 
For nature, wise in every plan, 
Ilias formed him for the upper skies, 


His glory here must shortly end, 
His leafy form must soon decay ; 

When God, the final call shall send, 
Ife must not, cannot longer stay. 


Slander. 
Of all the disturbers of society, batchers and 


mischievous, there is not in nature any thing so 
black or so venomous as the tongue of an ;incendi- 





Ho, ye Farmers that are in debt. 


HE following dialogue was supposed to have 
oceurred in New York, between a Dutchman 


Meinhere. De tam Yanke dey sbpoil our matter 


ary, the apothecary or chemist who vends and dis- | drade. 


seminates poisons gratis, is harmless, in comparison | 
with such a monster—what is the quiet of families— 


Monsieur. What's that you say, sir? 
Mein. Dat leetle tain Yanke lives in Pridgewa- 


the Peace of innocence, the credit of a good name, | ter, he puts von, two, tree leetle root in de cround, 
or the honor of the greatest worth to minds who | and he digs up von, two, tree pushel, and he sbpoil 


have no pleasure but in the murder of reputation. 





Anecdote.—1t is doubtless recollected that Dean 


all our drade shure as tuyvels. 


Mons. Be gar. 
Mein. Now I tells you vats we must to, we must 


| Swift, though a great favorite among the ladies, was | Shtop senting tirt to dat gountry, we must not sent 


(no doubt for good and substantial reasons) never- | to dat gountry,more as von peck of tirt to von pushel 


theless abachelor. His opinion of the married state | 
seemed to be not very much exalted.—On one oc- | 


of matter, and we must not tri and crind it pefore 
we wash it, we must not bick out our pest roots to 


casion he had been called upon to marry a couple, | sent to England, put we must wash them altogeder, 


and after getting them properly arranged, commen- | 
ced as follows: “ Man that is born of woman, hath | 
but a short time to live, and is full of misery,” &c. | 
“ My dear sir, interrupted the bridegroom, “ you are 
reading the burial service, instead of the matrimo- 
nial.” “Never mind, friend,” whispered the Dean, 
“you had better be buried than married !” 








Farm for Sale. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, a farm situated in 
Strong, containing two hundred acres of good land 
with a good house, a good supply of out houses, 
and a good barn one hundred and thirty feet in 
length by thirty two feet in width. Also a good 
young orchard. There is on said farm a good 
wood lot, nearly two hundred rods of good stone 
wall, a good well of water under cover, and it pro- 
duces hay and pasturing sufficient to keep forty 
head of cattle. It is situated near the centre of the 
town, two miles below the village and mills on the 
county road on the east side of Sandy River. Said 
farm may be purchased on reasonable terms. For 
further particulars call on the subscriber who lives 
on the farm, RICHARD CLARK. 

Strong, Oct. 13, 1835. 





Turner’s Compound lever Pump. 


The subscriber having taken out letters Patent 
for a new invented apparatus for raising water, and 
other similar purposes, will be happy to answer any 





Life’s every charm, cannot him please, 
After the sudden call has come ; 

His body racked, with dire disease, 
Ile dreads the moments next to come, 


But all in vain, like winter’s blast, 
Death sternly forees him away ; 

His trembling limbs are still at last, 
From earth his spirit’s fled away. 


But may his soul in heaven survive, 
Beyond the troubled scene of time, 
May joys untasted when alive, 
Around him cling beyond the tomb. 
Winthrop, 1835, 
TAS 2S TTY ES ST TT TI EE POS SE 


Miscellany. 
‘ .My Wish. 


[ care not for the pomp and graudeur of the 
world. I ask not nor wish to have asplendid tomb 
erected over this poor frail tenement—nor a mar- 
ble slab placed at my head, to point out the little 
spot of earth which my bones may occupy. Let 
my body rest in peace, after being committed to 
the bosom of mother earth. 

My only wish is to haye some kind and faithful 
friend to stand by me in the last hours of dissolv- 
ing nature, to cheer my drooping spirit, to wipe the 
cold sweat of death from my brow, and soothe me 
with the voice ef affection and tenderness, And 
when the last struggle is over and death has made 
me his victim, and the purple gore has ceased its 
ebbing and flowing, to be safely \aid in the narrow 





house which for me is appointed and to make up 
my loss, by attention to the living. And this I Deputy Sieriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebec 


think is not unreasonable, 


orders for pumps, or rights for using the samé. 
His improvement may be attacbed to a single pump, 
but is much better for a double one, as two streams 
of water may be thrown with equal ease, and in a- 
bout the same time as one. It is admirably adapt- 
ed for pumps in vessels, as they can be worked by 
one or a dozen hands as occasion may require, and 
twice the quantity of water thrown as there is in 
the usual way, — 

It is cheap, simple and durable, and is confidently 
recommended to the public. Please call, examine, 
and sausfy yourself. JOSEPH TURNER. 

East Poland, October 27th, 1835. 





Lime. 


W. T. LAMBARD has just received and keeps 
constantly for sale, the best kind of THOMAS 
TON LIME. 

Augusta, Sept. 18th, 1835. 





Important to Pig Breeders. 


THE subscriber will keep for the use of all who 
desire, during the ensuing seasén a prime Boar. 
He is half blood Bedford and haif blood native— 
young, active, and healthy.—Call and see him. 


t J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835. 


Stoves and Fire Frames. 


J eo subscriber has just received his fall stock 
comprising & great variety of COOKING— 
FRANKLIN—SIX PLATE & BOX STOVES. 
ALSO—80 Fire Frames of different sizes and 
Patterns, from 2 ft 3 inches to 3 ft 9 inches high. 
1LSO—Brass Ball and Rosetts for fire frames. 
For sale by W. Bb. PRESCOTT. 
Hallowell, Oct. 5, 1835. 


-_ 








Moses Adams, 


tri dem, crind dem coarse, den fan dem, den tridem 
agin, den crind dem fine, zo as de news-baper zays 
de tam Yanke does, 
Mons. What will England do then, she cannot 
raise madder for herself, and she cannot send any 
more of her Turkey reds to the American market, 
without we select our brightest root for her. 
Mein. Den I say, tam her, let her co widout. 
We can zell all our matter in America dese ten 
years, if we tont cheat dem beople any longer. Put 
[ tell you some ting, Monsieur, dat vill make your 
eyes hop out of your head, if you pelieves it. 
Mons. What is that? 
Mein. Dat leetle tam Yanke dat lives in Pridge- 
water zays, dat he’s coin to Ohio next sbring, and 
he’s coin to blant de whole sdate, exzept zome bart 
of Michigan, with matter roots, and he’s coin to en- 
close it wid de mulperry hedch to make de zilk 
vorms eat de leaves. 
Mons. ‘Thunder and lightning, they will ruin 
our silk trade with them. 
Mein. Dende news-baper zays he’s invited de 
beople to gom and zee hinge tig and wash and tri 
and crind matter every Monday and Zaturday al- 
ternoon, and he vill szhow dem all apout it, and 
when he’s cot dem all larned he’s coin to trive dem 
to Uhio and Illinois to tig matter on de brairie. Oh, 
de tuyvels, de merchan’s of our gountry vill puy of 
dem pecause dey vill zell cheaber as we. 
Mons. But, Meinhere, you fear those Yankees 
will be able to undersell you in your own country, 
when they cannot raise seed roots in ten years to 
plant enough to supply their own country dyers, 
Mein. Never you minds dat, dem tam Yankees 
vill make roots wid deir shack-knives if dey cant tig 
dem. 
Mons. But where is your Yankee, that lives in 
Bridgewater, to get his woney to buy all his mnadder 
roots to plant the whole state of Ohio, as this news- 
paper tells us: it takes 8 bushels to plant an acre 
and they ask $3,00, $3,50, and $4,00 a bushel. 

Mein. Vy, he zays he’s cot 800 pushel, and he’s 
invited the shitizens of to choin hin, and he 
vill carantee dem 12 1-3 ber zent. ber annum vor 
their money, or he vill dry to do better as dat by 
dem, and I pelieves he can: he tells dem he can 
clear von hunder ber zent once in 4 years, and | 
pelieves he can do dat. Oh, de tuyvel, he vill 
sbboil our drade ; he’s now tigging his matter and 
when he gits trough, he’s coin to brint what he’s 
found out and zend it to all his gostiomers, 

Sept. 1835.—oce 3-3t. 








Improved Swine. 


OR SALE, a litter of eight Pies of the Bed- 

ford and Mackay breeds, which were farrowecd 
on the second inst. ‘They will be sold at a low 
price. 

Also, for sale on moderate terms, a fine young 
Boar of the Bedford and Mackay breeds. 

There will be kept for the improvement of the 
breed of swine, an excellent Boar of the pure Bed- 
ford breed, which carried the first premium at the 
late Cattle Show at Winthrop, and which was bred 
by Dr. A. Baylies of ‘T'aunton, Mass., and is trom 
the stock kept and recommended by Oliver Fiske, 
Esq, of Worcester Mass.—He is considered by eom- 
petent judges to be as near perfection in shape and 
other properties, as any aniinal of his species to be 
bad in the country.—LEnquire of 

J. W. HAINES, 


or 
SANFORD HOWARD, 








County, Maine. 
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